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RECIPROCITY AND THE FARMER. 

BY THE HOIf. HILARY A. HERBERT, CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 



WHEif the McKinley Bill, with its free sugar and high rates on 
manufactures, had gone over from the House and was pending in 
the Senate Mr. Blaine made a furious assault upon it. The 
ground of his attack was, that, while it raised the duties on many 
things the farmers consumed, it did not "open a market for an- 
other bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork "; and he fur- 
ther said, that free sugar would not " sweeten the pill." The 
remedy he suggested, and which he seemed to think would enable 
the farmer to take " the pill " without making mouths, was 
legislation by which " free sugar in the United States should be 
accompanied by free breadstufts and provisions in Spanish 
America." 

Congress did not in form accept Mr. Blaine's proposition. It 
made a compromise between his views and those of Mr. McKinley. 
It gave Mr. McKinley free sugar for the campaign of 1890. That 
left sugar, coffee, tea, and hides, all free; but, going in Mr. Blaine's 
direction, it required that the President, after January 1, 1892, 
should, whenever in his opinion the tariff laws of any country 
producing and exporting sugar, coffee, tea, or hides, were " re- 
ciprocally unequal and unreasonable," impose a tax of seven- 
tenths of one cent per pound and upwards on sugar, three cents 
per pound on coffee, ten cents per pound on tea, and one and one- 
half cents per pound on hides, the product of such country. 
Thus the essential basis on which these commercial arrangements 
are to stand remains as Mr. Blaine suggested. The reciprocating 
nations are to have over those not reciprocating the advantage of 
seven-tenths of a cent per pound on sugar, three cents on coffee, 
etc. 

The difference is that Mr. Blaine proposed to retain the sugar 
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tax, and release it only on the products of such countries as 
should grant us equivalents. 

But Congress preferred to release duties on sugar and then 
arm the President with the threat to not only re-impose duties 
on this article, but also to tax the hides, tea, and coffee of such 
nations as should refuse to reciprocate. This was the scheme 
adopted, and the new markets to be sought were to be found, it 
was understood, chieHy in countries to the south of us. It was a 
complete programme : the home market for the manufacturer, new 
markets abroad for the farmer. Has the farmer reason to be 
satisfied with the bargain thus made in his name ? 

Germany does not appear to have been in the mind of Mr. 
Blaine when the scheme was inaugurated. Nevertheless, under 
it we have made an agreement with that Empire, which, it is 
hoped, may be of benefit to our farmers. 

But it must not be supposed that the removal by Germany of 

her restrictions against the introduction of our pork products 

resulted from the McKinley Bill. The President in his annual 

message said : 

"Germany, ])eumark, Italy, Austria, and France, in the order named, 
have opened their ports to imported American pork products. The removal 
of these restrictions in every instance was asked for, and given, solely upon 
the ground that we have now provided a meat inspection that should be ac- 
cepted as adequate to the complete removal of the dangers, real or fancied, 
which had been previously urged." 

The arrangement with Germany which followed, and which, 
on its face, was made in consideration of the continued introduc- 
tion of free sugar, gives us no exclusive privileges. 

Germany had, like us, a system of high-tarifif duties that 
weighed heavily on her people. The outcry for cheaper food 
supplies was irresistible. Yielding to this, she was arranging 
with Austria-Hungary, Italy and Belgium to lower her tariflEs on 
breadstuffs, provisions, etc., and she simply consented to extend 
the same rates to us. "We are allowed to compete in her markets 
on equal terms with these and, perhaps, other countries. This we 
get, and nothing more. 

It appears, indeed, so far as the published papers show, that 
Germany herself made the first move towards this arrangement, 
and it is by no means certain that she would not have consented 
to put us on the same footing with these other countries, even had 
no reciprocity law been adopted by us. 
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These commercial agreements, let it be understood, are not 
treaties ; they are only arrangements that can be, at any time, 
repealed by law. How will they affect us while in operation ? 

Fortunately for the purposes of this discussion, we have a 
reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands of many years' 
standing. It was made by, and has proven satisfactory to, the 
political party that is now negotiating these new treaties on like 
lines of policy. 

The actual results of the Hawaiian .treaty for thirteen years 
are before us, from 1877, when it took effect, to 1889 inclusive, 
carefully compiled by Mr. S. G. Brock, Government Statistician, 
in an official report, June 30, 1890. The figures used in discuss- 
ing this treaty are from that report. The Hawaiian treaty ad- 
mitted free of duty into the ports of the United States Hawaiian 
sugar, rice, etc. Sugar constituted the bulk of these importa- 
tions. All agricultural and most manufactured articles from the 
United States were admitted free into the islands. 

Under stimulus of the treaty our imports from these islands 
increased rapidly. In 1876, the year before it took effect, 
such imports were 11,376,681. In 1889 they amounted to $13,- 
847,740. Exports also increased. In 1876 our exports to these 
islands were $734,367. In 1889 they footed up $3,336,040. This 
is the bright side of the picture, and it is painted in glowing 
colors by Mr. Claus Spreckels in The North Ameeicak Review 
for March, 1891, where he highly extols " the wise and far-seeing 
policy embodied in the Hawaiian treaty." No one knew better than 
Mr. Spreckels the cost at which the tax-payers of the United States 
had maintained that treaty, for much of that cost had gone into 
his own pockets as profits upon sugar. As to that side of the 
question he was industriously silent. But Mr. Brock gives us the 
information, page 9 of his report, thus : 

" If the merchandise admitted free under the treaty had paid the duty 
levied upon the similar goods imported from other countries, the duty would 
have amounted to $5,452,311.97 for the fiscal year 1889, and to $43,898,978 for 
the thirteen years ending with that year, or since the reciprocity treaty has 
been in force." 

This sum, 143,898,978, our consumers paid to the growers 
of Hawaiian sugar, rice, etc., as premiums on their prod- 
ucts. To appreciate the exceptional fact that in this case the 
duty went to the foreigner, it must be borne in mind that these 
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islands furnished only about one-tenth of our imported sugar. On 
the other nine-tenths we paid a tax averaging 3.06 cents per pound. 
The consumer of duty-paid sugar of course paid to the importer 
the price it had cost to bring the sugar to our ports, plus the tax. 
And this enabled the importers of these free sugars to add also 
to their article the price of the tax, although they had never paid 
it ; this for the plain reason that the supply of free sugar not 
being equal to the demand, the owner of such free sugar would 
always withhold it from market till the market price of the tax- 
paid article was offei-ed. The tables collated in Mr. Brock's 
report, page 37, corroborate this reasoning, and show that the 
people of the Pacific coast did not save a penny in the price of 
their sugar by reason of the treaty. Every dollar of the 
$43,000,000 of taxes released on Hawaiian sugar went into the 
pockets of the producers of that article, Mr. Glaus Spreckels and 
others. And so it would have been if the sugar imported free of 
duty had amounted to nine-tenths instead of one-tenth of our 
total imports. This brings us to see clearly that if we impose 
an import tax on sugar and rely to any appreciable extent on 
taxed sugars to complete our supply, no exceptions in favor of 
particular countries, giving them free access to our markets, 
will avail to reduce the price of the product of these favored 
countries in the American market below the price of the tax-paid 
article. 

It will be seen that we have not taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain the relatively pitiful sum of duties released to our people by 
the Hawaiians. We simply put against our actual losses, in re- 
lease of duties, the full values of all our exports. Balancing the 
account for thirteen years, and counting in those exports that 
would have gone to the islands without any treaty, as well as 
those that went because of it, the sum total of all our exports for 
this period is $35,870,801. Deducting this sum from the 
$43,898,978 of duties released, we have $8,038,177, which we 
could have realized as clear profit by purchasing and destroying 
all our merchandise exported to the Hawaiian Islands 'during the 
period in question. 

The treaty grew worse for us year by year. Our largesses 

stimulated the production of Hawaiian sugar and rice, and each 

year we released more and more of duties, which under a sounder 

policy would have gone into our treasury to pay Government ex- 

VOL. CLiv. — NO. 435. 37 
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penses, thus enabling us to reduce taxation. Our people at large 
would have profited immensely if the Protectionist, who once 
wished for a wall of fire around our country to keep out foreign 
trade, had been permitted in 1876 to erect and maintain his flam- 
ing structure between us and the Sandwich Islands. 

The results grow worse still when looked at from the stand- 
point of the farmer. Farm products constitute usually three- 
fourths of all exports from the United States ; yet of this Hawaiian 
market, opened up for him and paid for at such a fearful cost, 
the farmer has had less than one-fourth. Out of the $3,336,040 
exports from the United States in 1889, breadstuits, provisions, 
and animals foot up only $759,653. Is the farmer to fare any 
better in those new Central and South American markets we hear 
of ? South America is a vast continent, with much the same 
climates as our own, and it has millions of square miles of cheap 
and fertile lands that, when brought into cultivation, bid fair not 
only to supply its own wants, but to rival the United States in 
the bread and meat markets of the world. 

Mr. W. E. Curtis, chief of the Bureau of the American 
Kepublics, in an official report sent in to the last Congress, 
arguing then for subsidies, said : " Chili has already driven the 
flour of the United States off the west coast of South America, 
and now supplies Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. The California 
millers are also beginning to feel the competition of Chili at 
Panama and along the west coast of Central America, and unless 
cheaper freights are offered from San Francisco southward we 
shall lose a large and lucrative market. The Argentine Republic 
was an importer of breadstuffs a few years since, but the agri- 
cultural development of the pampas is so rapid and extensive that 
the present product not only supplies the local demand, but fur- 
nishes an annual surplus, valued at $14,000,000, for export. The 
same is true of Uruguay, which has also become an exporter of 
wheat and flour within the last two or three years, and has an 
enormous productive capacity, now being rapidly developed by 
Italian emigrants. The time is not far distant when these three 
countries will deprive the United States of the greater portion of 
its flour market in the West Indies and South America, and will 
enter into active competition with us in Europe." 

The first arrangement we made was with Brazil, admittedly 
the most populous and wealthy of the countries to the south of 
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US. Let us examine that agreement. We admit free of duty all 
sugar, molasses, coffee, and hides, the product of Brazil. Brazil 
admits from the United States, free of duty, certain articles ; and 
certain others with 35 per cent. off. Tables appended to the 
published copy of the agreement show the character and extent 
of our present, as well as of possible, markets in that country. 
The rates given enable us to calculate, upon a given hypothesis, 
exact results. 

These tables show that if we should supply Brazil in full with 
everything she was annually importing from all countries when 
our commercial arrangement was made we should have a market 
there for products valued at $58,635,183. Deducting amount of 
our exports at that time we should then have a market for $53,- 
304,650. Of this new market our farmers would get $8,433,000; 
about seventeen per cent, of the whole. Will they secure even 
that ? The remissions of duty in our favor are all small. On 
agricultural products the range is from one and one-quarter per 
cent, on lard up to twenty cents on other products. The rate on 
cotton-seed oil is higher, but is unimportant, as this article is not, 
and never will be, largely imported into that cotton-growing 
country. The ad valorem advantage given us, a'^eraged on all 
our exports to that country, as shown by the tables, is less than 
ten per cent. 

When this arrangement with Brazil was proclaimed it was 
hailed with delight. Some of the farmers of the West, 
in the exuberance of their rejoicings, formed themselves 
into a new order called the Knights of Reciprocity. It might 
have been well if these gentlemen had waited for results. 

The agreement had been in operation nine months on the 31st 
of December, 1891. Full and fair notice was given to shippers 
before it went into effect, and the results are that from April 1 
to December 1, 1891, as compared with the like months of the 
preceding year, our exports to Brazil were : 

1890. 1891. 

Total domestic $10,071,871 $7,0(8,222 

Total agricultural 5,208,001 *,682,546 

Here was an actual falling off in our exports of farm pro- 
ducts under the arrangement in nine months of $535,455. Mr. 
Hale, speaking on this question, said in the Senate on January 
38, that Brazil had " been in a condition of uneasiness and fer- 
ment ever since the treaty went into effect, " etc. ; but this ex- 
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cuse will not do. During the period in question she bought of 
us, as statistical figures show, $2,009,000 of other than farm pro- 
ducts more than during the corresponding period of 1890. And she 
sold us of her products during that same time the enormous sum 
of 179,283,344. Instead of buying of us farm products she did 
not need, she sent this money to Europe to buy there the cheap 
manufactured goods she does need. Nor is it an answer that 
European countries took our last wheat crop. Europe every 
season draws alike from North and South America. If sufficient 
advantage had been given us, our provisions would have gone to 
South America to take the place of wheat going to Europe. 

Brazil, if we except an insignificant portion of Guiana, is the 
only country on the whole continent to the south of us that has 
responded to our advances. Government figures have given 
us the results, and so we safely say that reciprocity, so far as 
South America is concerned, is to our farmers but a mirage in the 
desert. In Central America and the islands of the Caribbean Sea 
the outlook for the farmer is better, although extravagantly 
over-estimated. 

The conventions covering Cuba, Puerto Eico and San Do- 
mingo went into operation September 1, 1891, and we have the 
statistics covering our trade with these countries under the agree- 
ments for the four months ending December 31 last. Grouping 
these three with Brazil, and aggregating the trade with them all 
under reciprocity, as compared with that of corresponding periods 
for the previous year when we had no commercial arrangements, 
we have the following results : 

1891. Exports other than agricultural to reciprocating countries $12,016,066 

1890. '■ " " 7,892,531 

1890. Increase under reciprocity J4,123,535 

1891 . Export agricultural products to reciprocating countries $7,832,531 

1890. " '• " " " 7,321,057 

Increase 1511,474 

This shows a gain in the sale of farm products under reci- 
procity of seven per cent., whereas the increase in the exports of 
other products, principally manufactures, is a fraction over 39 
per cent. — over five to one against the farmer. 

The average annual gain in the export of agricultural prod- 
ucts to all countries for four years back has been about seven 
per cent. 

There is a maxim in equity that one is presumed to intend to 
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do that which he does do. Applying this equitable rule and 
presuming that the statesmen who devised this scheme knew the 
economic conditions prevailing in these countries, the conclusion 
follows that instead of hunting new markets abroad for the 
farmer they were really seeking fresh fields for American manu- 
factures. 

Besides Germany and the four countries from which we have 
these returns, the President has made arrangements with Salvador 
and certain British West India Islands. Three other small states 
in Central America are expected to come in soon. 

The first of January, when the President was directed to be- 
gin his tariff war on recusant nations, has passed. Countries to 
the south of us importing two hundred and forty-eight millions have 
treated with us. Others whose imports are three hundred and 
seventy-four millions still stand out. The President, by letter, 
has notified Venezuela, Hayti, Nicaragua, Guatemala and Colom- 
bia, besides Spain for the Philippine Islands, and Austria- 
Hungary that, on March 15 next, he will, unless they reciprocate, 
impose such duties on their products as the law requires. Why 
he should except any country, unless it be England and Belgium, 
is not apparent, for it is the boast of the Protectionists that all 
other countries have protective-tariff laws. Certainly the recip- 
rocating countries will demand that all nations shall be treated 
alike. How else can they get what they bargained for, a better 
market than others who have made no contract ? 

If the President shall take this view of the case we will 
soon have 

On tea a tar of $13,456,000 

On coffee a tax o£ 15,000,000 

On hides (estimated) a tax of 8,000,000 

Total $36,456,000 

This tax is estimated on the whole amount of our imports of 
these for the reason that our consumers must pay the tax on the 
taxed products and an increased price for the articles brought in 
free. The rule deduced from the Hawaiian treaty is, it will be re- 
membered, that the cost price of the tax-paid article will regulate 
the market so long as the importations of the free article of like 
character are clearly insufficient to supply the demand. That rule 
will apply to tea,because we have arranged for no free tea; to hides, 
because we have arranged for only four million dollars of free 
hides and we import twenty-seven millions; to coffee, because we 
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import ninety-six millions, whereas the reciprocating countries 
bring us only sixty-three millions. The increased price we pay 
to the favored people for their products is the consideration for 
their concessions. 

And here it may be interesting to glance again at the arrange- 
ment with Brazil. The concessions she made to us, calculated 
according to the tables published with the commercial arrange- 
ment, amounted to $576,000 ; yet the tax which we will 
remit on coffee alone to Brazil, on the basis of last year's imports, 
will be 19,733,000. We have seen, too that the total mai-ket in 
that country for agricultural products not already occupied by us 
was $8,433,000; and we have seen also, that instead of gaining any 
portion of this we are losing even that which we had. 

As to sugar, considering that reciprocating countries only lack 
now $10,000,000 of sending us what we need, it is probably true 
that they will eventually supply ns fully, and by their competi- 
tion keep down the price of sugar as now to the level of prices 
elsewhere. Then not a pound of sugar will come to us from 
peoples not reciprocating. They cannot afford to pay the tax. 
At this point it may be, too, that the reciprocating nations will, 
some of them, tire of their bargains ; and certain it is, that the in- 
inducement for outsiders to come inside our sugar ring will 
cease. 

What is to be the effect of discriminating against the nations 
that refuse our terms ? The tea-growing countries have so far 
all I'efused. We will tax their tea, pay more for our breakfasts, 
and nobody will be hurt except ourselves. But besides the reci- 
procating countries there are 17 peoples sending us sugar, 31 
sending us coffee, and 41 supplying us with hides. What will all 
these do but make agreements in self-defence to divert their 
trade into other channels ? Who can measure the friction, the 
ill-feeling, the disturbance of trade relations, and even of politi- 
cal amities that are to result from this scheme ? What can 
Nicaragua say if a proclamation is levelled at her products, and 
not against the coffee of Peru ; and what will the Argentines say 
if their hides are taxed, while the hides of Chili or Ecuador 
escape ? 

The political enmity now existing between France and Italy, 
and which has caused the latter to join the Dreibund between her- 
self, Austria, and Germany, has grown largely out of a reciprocity 
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treaty. Spain and Prance are quarrelling over a similar ques- 
tion. Mr. Foster said recently in a speech in New York that no 
nation could make reciprocity treaties that had not a protective 
tariff. He ought to have said that no nation except one that has 
a protective tariff has need of such treaties. If he had said 
this he could have proven the truth of his remark by pointing to 
the difference between the trade of Great Britain and of the 
United States with the very countries. we are seeking to capture. 
The United Kingdom buys from Latin America eighty-nine 
millions ; she sells there one hundred and seventy-seven millions, 
exporting two for one without making a threat or paying a 
dollar of bounty. We buy from the same countries two hundred 
and seven millions and sell them ninety millions ; more 
than two to one against us, and then wben we enter the field to 
buy and threaten our way into these markets from which we have 
excluded ourselves by our own laws, we boast that no nation can 
tax its own people to pay bounties to foreign nations except one 
that has such laws as we have. Certainly not. 

How different all this is from that just and fair and profitable 
reciprocity with all the world which Jefferson had in mind when 
he declared for " Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations — entangling alliances with none ! " 

Hilary A. Heebeet, 



